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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Bruce, the African Traveller. By Major F. B. Head. 
(17th vol. of the Family Library). 12mo. pp. 535. Murray. 
[Second Notice.] 

As we have given the story of the cow, we will repeat that of the 
farthing candle :—vulgar sounds to designate stories by, but the 
more striking on that account, in connexion with the importance of 
their consequences. English ignorance destroyed the credit of 
Bruce’s book, because it did not know that a steak was ever cut 
out of the living animal. Abyssinian ignorance (a good lesson to 
the English) though to destroy his credit among the people 
he visited, because it did know that a man could shoot a bit of 
candle through a board :— 


‘During supper, Guebra Mascal, as usual, vaunted incessantly of 
his skill in fire-arms. Petros said, laughing, to him, ‘“‘ Now Yagoube 
(meaning Bruce) is come, he will teach you something worth talking 
about.” They had all drank abundantly: Guebra Mascal, full of 
wine and pride, uttered words in contempt of Bruce, who quickly 
replied by saying, that the end of a tallow-candle in his gun, would 
do more execution than an iron ball in Guebra Mascal’s. Guebra 
immediately rose up and gave Bruce a kick with his foot, calling him 
a Frank and a liar; on which Bruce, blind with passion, seized him 
by the throat and threw him on the ground. Guebra Mascal drew 
his knife as he was falling, and gave Bruce a trifling wound on the 
crown of the head. Bruce wrested the knife from him and struck 
him violently on his face: the combatants were then separated. 
The lifting of a hand in the precincts of the palace is punished in 
Abyssinia by death ; Guebra Mascal, therefore, fled to the dwelling 
of Kefla Yasous, his relation ;—but in a few hours he was in irons 
at the Ras’s house. The next morning Bruce proceeded there by 
the advice of his friends, and having told his story, he at last suc- 
ceeded in prevailing on the Ras to overlook the occurrence, and to 
forgive Guebra Mascal ; in short, although the king had been made 
acquainted with it, the whole affair was made up. Bruce attended 
in his place, and received very great marks of royal favour; but he 
himself was so much annoyed at the circumstance, and at the many 
difficulties which seemed to interrupt his ultimate, and indeed his 
only object in visiting Abyssinia, that he almost resolved to abandon 
it, and to ask permission to return to Tigré; “and to this resolu- 
tion,” says Bruce, “ I was more inclined by the death of Balugani, 
a young man who accompanied me through Barbary, and who 
assisted me in drawings of architecture: a dysentery, which had 
attacked him in Arabia Felix, put an end to his life at Gondar.” 
From the effects of this despondency, Bruce’s health became 
much impaired; however, his melancholy was in some degree 
diverted by a general festivity in Gondar. Ozoro Esther’s sister, 
the Iteghe’s youngest daughter, consequently the granddaughter of 
Michael, was married to Powussen, the governor of Begemder. The 
king gave her large districts of land in that province, and Ras 
Michael a large portion of gold, muskets, cattle, and horses. Every 
one that wished to be well looked upon by either party, brought 
something considerable as a present. The Ras, Ozoro Esther, and 
Qzoro Altash, entertained all Gondar. A vast number of cattle 
were slaughtered every day, and the whole town was one great 
market ; the common people, in every street, appeared laden with 
— of raw beef, while drink circulated in like profusion. The 

insisted upon Bruce’s dining with him every day. After dinner 
they slipped away to parties of ladies, where anarchy pievailed as 
completely as at the bates of the Ras. All the married women 
ate, drank, and smoked, like the men; in fact, it is impossible to 
convey to the English reader, in terms of proper decency, any,idea 
of this bacchanalian scene. 
“Although the king’s favour, the protection of the Ras, and 
ruce’s obliging, unassuming behaviour to everybody, had made 
im as popular as he could wish at Gondar, and amongst the 
igrans; yet it was easy to perceive that that “ untoward occur- 
rence,” his quarrel with Guebra Mascal, was not forgotten. 

““Oneday,” says Bruce, “ when I was standing by the king in 
the palace, he asked in discourse, “ whether I too was not drunk 
in the quarrel with Guebra Mascal, before we came to blows ?” and 
“pon my saying that I was perfectly sober, he asked with a degree 
of keenness, “ Did you then soberly say to Guebra Mascal, that 
an end of a tallow candle, in a gun in your hand, would do more 
execution than an iron bullet in his ?’”—* Certainly, sir,” replied 
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Bruce, “ I did so.”—“ And why did you say this ?”” said the king: 
“ you will not pursuade me that with a tallow candle you can kill a 
man ora horse ?’—* Pardon me, sir,” said Bruce, bowing respect- 
fully, “ 1 will attempt to persuade you of nothing but what you 
please to be convinced of. When will you see this tried ?”— 
“Why, now,” said the king; “there is nobody here.”—* The 
sooner the better,” said Bruce ; “ I would not wish to remain for a 
moment longer under so disagreeable an imputation as that of 
lying, an infamous one in my country, whatever it may be in this. 
et me send for my gun ; the king will look out at the window.” 

‘ “ The king appeared to be very anxious, and, I saw plainiy, in- 
credulous. The gun was brought ; Engedan’s shield was produced, 
which was of a strong buffalo’s hide. I said to him, “ This is a 
weak one; give me a stronger.” He shook his head, and said, 
* Ah, Yagoube, you’ll find it strong enough ; Engedan’s shield is 
known to be no toy.’’ Tecla Mariam had also brought such a 
shield, and the Billetana Guela Tecla another, both of which were 
most excellent of their kind. I loaded the gun before them, first 
with powder, then upon it slid down one half of what we call a far- 
thing candle; and, having beat off the handles of three shields, I 
put them close in contact with each other, and set them all three 
against a post. d 

« “ Now, Engendan,” said I, “ when you please, say—Fire! but 
mind you have taken leave of your good shield for ever.” The 
word was given and the gun fired. It struck the three shields, 
neither in the most difficult or the easiest part for perforation, 
something less than half-way between the rim and the boss. The 
candle went through the three shields with such violence, that it 
dashed itself to a thousand pieces against a stone wall behind it. I 
turned to Engedan, saying very lowly, gravely, and without exulta- 
tion or triumph, on the contrary, with absolute indifference, “ Did 
not I tell you your shield was naught?’ A great shout of applause 
followed from about a thousand people that were gathered together. 
The three shields were carried to the king, who exclaimed in great 
transport, “ 1 did not believe it before 1 saw it, and I can scarce 
believe it, now 1 have seen it!” : 

‘ Bruce then repeated this common schoolboy’s experiment, by 
firing the other half of the candle through a table of sycamore. 
Some priests, who were present, unable to comprehend the matter, 
voted it was done by “ mucktoub,” (magic) and so the wonder with 
them ceased. But it was not so with the king. “ It made,” says 
Bruce, “ the most favourable and lasting impression upon his 
mind, nor did I ever after see in his countenance any marks either 
of doubt or diffidence, but always on the contrary, the most deci- 
sive proofs of friendship, confidence, and attention, and the most 
implicit belief of everything I advanced upon any subject from my 
own knowledge.” 

‘ One half of a farthing candle in Bruce’s hands thus became a 
step in that ladder by which he managed with such admirable abi- 
lity, to raise himself to notice; and this anecdote, trifling as it may 
sound, affords a moral, and a lesson worthy to be remembered by 
every map, who attempts to penetrate a new country.’ a 


Our author has given one or two amusing instances of the way in 
which Bruce sometimes resented the impertinence of the incredu- 
lous :— 


‘Although his life at Kinnaird was apparently tranquil, his 
wounded feelings, respecting his travels, occasionally betrayed 
themselves. One day while he was at the house of a relation in 
East Lothian, a gentleman present bluntly observed that it was 
impossible that the natives of Abyssinia could eat raw meat! 
Bruce said not a word; but leaving the room; he shortly returned 
from the kitchen with a bit of raw beef-steak, peppered and salted 
in the Abyssinian fashion. “ You will eat that or fight me!’’ he 
said. When the gentleman had eaten up the raw flesh (most wil- 
lingly would he have eaten the words instead), Bruce calmly 
observed, “ Now, Sir, you will never again say it is impossible !” 

‘Single-speech Hamilton was Bruce’s first cousin and intimate 
friend. One evening at Kinnaird, he said, “ Bruce! to convince 
the world of your power of drawing, you need only draw us now 
something in as good a style as those drawings of yours which they 
say have heen done for you by Balugani, your Italian artist.” 
“Gerard,” replied Bruce very gravely, “‘ you made one fine speech 
and the world doubted its being your own composition, but, if you 
will stand up now here, and make another speech as good, we shall 
believe it to have been your own.” ’—P. 531. 


The two most remarkable circumstances in Bruce’s history, next 
to his travels; are the sickliness of his youth, in one who was after- 
wards so robust, and the extraordinary nature of his death, which 
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furnished a melancholy anti-climax to so many years of danger and 
success. He broke his neck down his own staircase! The event is 
thus recorded by Major Head :— 


‘ The last act of Bruce’s life was one of gentleman-like, refined 
and polite attention. A large party had dined at Kinnaird, and 
while they were about to depart, Bruce was gaily talking to a young 
lady in the drawing-room, when, suddenly observing that her aged 
mother was proceeding to her carriage unattended, he hurried from 
the drawing-room to the great staircase. In this effort, the foot 
which had safely carried him through all his dangers, happened to 
fail him. He fell down several of the steps, broke some of his 
fingers—pitched on his head—and never spoke again! 

* For several hours every effort was made to restore him to the 
world; and all that is usual, customary, and useless in such cases 
was performed. 

* There was the bustle, the hurry, the confusion, the grief unspeak- 
able, the village leach, his lancet, his phial, and his little pill; but 
the lamp was out—the book was closed—the lease was up—the 
game was won—the daring, restless, ipjured spirit had burst from 
the covert, and was—“ away !””” 


Major Head, in making some remarks worthy of consideration 
upon the practice of sending English travellers to encounter the 
perils and prejudices of Africa, in English dresses, has indulged his 
lively humour in making a long compound word that emulates- the 
“ un-in-one-breath-utterable” jokes of the Greeks. “ How comes 
it,” says he, “ that Caillié the Frenchman, with so little but his own 
feeble funds, reached and returned in triumph from Timbuctoo 
—a feat which poor Laing and our English-dressed travellers have 
all in succession been unable to perform? The answer which 
Caillié gives to the above question, is as simple as that given by the 
pilgrim who boiled his peaa—1 wore a TURBAN! So much for the 
little-hat-coat -waistcoat-breeches-and-gaiter theory of the day !” 

We will present the Major with another long word, which consti- 
tutes a whole line in an Italian poem, and which would have made 
a good motto to his Journey across the Pampas,— 

Precipitevolissimavolmente. 


SADIK BEG AND HIS FRIEND MERDEK. 

Sadik Beg was of good family, handsome in person, and possessed 
both of sense and courage; but he was poor. With ne property 
but his sword and his horse, he was received as a gentleman re- 
tainer in the house of a nabob, who knowing his high descent and 
esteeming his character, resolved to bestow on him his daughter 
Hooseinee. This lady, though, as her name implies, very beautiful, 
had a most ungovernable temper, and was extremely arrogant. To 
give her a husband of inferior condition, was somewnat like giving 
her a slave, and as she heard a good account of his personal appear- 
ance, she made no objection to the marriage, which was speedily 
celebrated, and apartments assigned to the new-married couple in 
the nabob’s palace. 

Some of Sadik Beg’s friends sincerely rejoiced in his good for- 
tune, thinking he had a sure prospect of advancement ; others 
mourned his fate, in being condemned for life to bear all the humours 
of an arrogant and capricious woman; but one of them, a 
little man named Merdek—who was completely hen-pecked,—was 
particularly delighted, and quite chuckled at the thought of seeing 
another in the same situation with himself. About a month after 
the marriage, Merdek met his friend, and maliciously congratulated 
him upon the “ happy event.” 

“ Thank yous my dear fellow,” said Sadik Beg; “my happiness 
is increased by the pleasure I see it gives my friend.” 

“ Do you really mean to say that you are happy ?” returned 
Merdek, with a smile. 

“Certainly. Very happy.” 

* Nonsense !—do we not all know to what a termagant you are 
united ? With her temper and her high rank together, she must be 
a charming companion, truly!” Here he broke into a loud laugh, 
and strutted about with an air of conscious superiority. Sadik, 
who knew his situation, and understood his feelings, was rather 
disposed to be amused than angry. “ My friend,” said he, “I 
fully understand the grounds of your apprehensions for my happiness. 
Before I was married, I heard the same reports as you have done 
of Hooseinee’s disposition: but Lam happy to say that experience 
has not confirmed them. She is a most docile and obedient wife.” 

“ But how has this miraculous change been wrought ?” 

“Why,” replied Sadik, “I believe | have some merit in having 
effected it. You shall hear:—After the nuptial ceremonies were 
over, | went in my military dress and with my sword by my side, 
to my bride’s apartment. She was sitting in a most dignified 
manner to receive me, and her looks were anything but inviting. 
As | entered:the room, a beautiful cat—evidently a great favorite,— 
eame purring towards me; I deliberately drew my sword, struck 
off its head, and taking the head in one hand, and the body in the 
other, threw them out of the window. I then very unconcernedly 
turned to the lady, who appeared in some alarm. She made no 
observations, however, but was perfectly kind! and gentle, and has 
continued so ever since.” 

“ Thank you, my dear fellow,” said Merdek, with a significant 
nod: “a word to the wise’’—and off he went,in great glee. 








as 

It was near evening when this conversation took place ; as night 
approached, Merdek entered the chamber of his spouse, with some. 
thing of a martial swagger, and armed with a scimetar. The yn. 
suspecting cat came forward to welcome the husband of her 
mistress ; but, in an instant, her head was severed from her body 
by a blow from the hand that had so often caressed her. Merdek 
stooped to take up the divided parts of the poor cat, when a blow 
on the side of the head from his incensed lad 
on the ground. 

The tattle of the day quickly spreads, and the wife of Merdek soon 
learned whose example be had imitated. “Take that!” said she 
giving him another cuff; “take that, you paltry wretch !” then, 
laughing scornfully, she added, “ You should have killed the cat on 
the wedding-day.”— Abridged from the original. 


y, laid him sprawling 





THE PRINCESS VICTORIA—SMALL FEET. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Tue TaTLer is inclined to consider large feet more worthy of 
admiration than small ones, and if he adopts the theory that 
beauty consists in utility, he is undoubtedly right. But of the 
truth of this theory there is at least much doubt, and the prin- 
ciples of beauty, as laid down by Burke, do not at all support it. 
That distinguished thinker well says, that the beauty of the female 
sex mainly arises from their comparative weakness and fragility, as 
well as their inferior size ; and that robustness, as well as large dimen- 
sions, are calculated to offend us in a woman, though we may 
admire them in a man. On this principle, small feet, as denoting 
delicacy and pliancy, may be said to be properly feminine ; nor is 
the Chinese notion of preventing their growth, in order to raise the 
idea of exemption from labour, altogether unpoetical ; for in Mil- 
man’s Martyr of Antioch, mention is made of a fair Princess, one 
of whose characteristics is, that she “ would not set her foot upon 
the earth for tenderness and delicateness.” There is something 
very attractive in inutility alone (with deference to the Tater) 
and something vulgar in mere usefulness, which is a very reason- 
able excuse for the desire of our ladies to possess a stall foot, even 
at the risk of diminishing their ability to walk. The small feet and 
ancles of the Princess Victoria will always be matter of admiration, 
although they may occasion her personal inconvenience ; and with 
regard to this young Princess, it was not meant to be stated that 
she is at present wholly unable to walk, but that (as medical men 
have asserted) there is every probability of her being soon incapable 
of supporting her own weight, from the circumstance of her feet 
and ancles not growing large, proportionally to the rest of her per- 
son. The Princess is in very good health, but is inclined to embon- 
point, which it another reason against the probability of her reco- 
vering the debility alluded to. C. K. 

{Liberal Utilitarians as we prefer ourselves to ‘be, and willing to 
do justice to all reasonable uselessness, we confess we cannot carry 
our sympathies so far as to admire sheer inutility, abstracted from 
any grace or other agreeable result ; and we fear our correspondent 
must get some Chinese readers to think with him, in default of 
finding any at home. We do not prefer large feet to small, but 
only excess one way to the excess our correspondent speaks of, 
because with the latter we cannot associate ideas either useful or 
pleasant. The largest fect may, at least, serve people to walk with. 
The excessively small feet he speaks of render them both helpless 
and deformed. Our correspondent seems to forget that propor- 
tion is a part of beauty.] 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 





Oniciy oF Tunowine at Cocks on Surove Turspay.— An 
old German writer, of the name of Cranenstein, we are informed, 
gives the following account of the origin of our throwing at cocks 
on Shrove Tuesday. Whilst the Danes were masters of England, 
and lorded it over the natives, the inhabitants of a certain city, 
grown weary of slavery, had formed a secret conspiracy to murder 
their masters in one bloody night, when twelve men had under- 
taken to enter the town-hall hy stratagem, and seizing the aruis, to 
surprise the guard which kept it, at which time their fellows, upon 
a signal given, were to come out of their houses, and murder all 
opposers : but while they were putting this plan in execution, the 
unusual crywing and fluttering of the cocks, near the place which 
they attempted to enter, discovered and frustrated ‘their design ; 
upon which ¢the Danes became so enraged, that they redoubled 
their cruelty, exercising still greater severity over the English, 
Soon afier, however, the English being freed from the Danish 
yoke, they instituted the custom of throwing at cocks on Shrove 
Tuesday, the day of their disappointment, from a stupid and bar- 
barian passion of revenge against the innocent cause of their mis- 
fortune, instead of admiring the natural vigilance of* the birds, 
however unfortunately applied in a particular case: a reverse ot 
the conduct of the Romans, who honored the vigilance of geese 
which saved the capital. This infamous sport, although at first only 
practised in one city, in process of time became a national diver- 
sion, and remains even to this hour, in some parts of the country, 
exhibiting a strong taint of original ignorance and barbarism in the 
national character, which has not been even yet wiped out by legis- 
lation. —Mowbray’s Practical Treatise on Domestic Poultry. 
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He travels safe and not unpleasantly who is guarded by poverty | shews how little delicacy there is in the virtue, by annoying with 
and guided by love.—Sir Philip Sydney. her melancholy the husband'she has agreed to deceive. The husband 


SrronG OPINION IN Fav 96 or THeatRes.—Play-houses are | has a delicious friend, one Horatio, who out of a zeal for honour opens 
more necessary in a well-governed commonwealth than schools : 


for men are better taught by example than precept.—Sir Thomas | ® letter addressed to another man, and getting possession of the secret, 
Overbury. .| proceeds to make his friend his and friend’s wife happy by letting them 
Hixt To Leeistators.— There are dreadful punishments against | know it. The father, a violent old gentleman, takes all the pains 


thieves; but it were much better to make such good provisions, by | he can to shew how much more he cares for his own will than his 
which every man might be put in a method how to live, and so be 


preserved from the fatal necessity of stealing and of dying for it.—_ daughter’s comfort, threatens her with all sorts of miseries and 
Sir T. More. Roman revenges (as if they had anything to do with the matter) 


Graves oF THE ANCIENT Britons.—The round hillocks, still | and bids her to go and “ howl out the remainder of her life.” 


remaining in most parts of England, were, as all historians agree, | sienene the haskend. ‘whois the only decent man among them 
the graves of the soldiers. Four of them together, near Steverage | . . : 


in Hertfordshire, close by the road, are very large, and Newmarket | and whom the author therefore contrives to make as unimpressive 
Downs and the plains in Wilts and Dorsetshire are full of them.— as he can, kills Lothario, the seducer, who in his last moments insults 
De Foe. | both his punisher and the lady. The dead body is put into a 


Cause or Tears.—Tears are caused by a contraction of the | . a a 
spirits of the brain; which by consequence astringeth the moisture | room, hung with black, and presenting “a skull and other bones, 


of the brain, and thereby sendeth tears into the eyes. And this | to aggravate the melancholy of the poor woman, she not having had 
contraction causeth also wringing of the hands ; for wringing is @ enough: she goes there and sits, hailing the “ pomp of horror :” her 
gesture uf expression of moisture —Lord Bacon. (Natural History.) | father comes in, and gives her a dagger to kill herself, but is called 

Rovat. Hypocrisy.—It were to be wished that Providence | 
would place some token in the face of'a hypocrite, that an innocent 
man might know when he is to be wheedled into his destruction. 
Charles the Ninth caressed the Admiral Coligni with all the tokens 
and marks of friendship ; visited him when he had been wounded, 
wept over him, and ordered him a pretended guard for his security ; | 
yet at the same time had resolved to murther him, and caused it to accordingly, that everything was as bad as he could desire, ex- 


be done the next day.— De Foe. (Jure Divino, book 1. p. 21.) | tends his paternal forgiveness, and bids her “die and be happy.” 


Hawks make Great Statesmen.—By the statute 37 Edw. 3, | The poor creature thanks him for making her happy when it 
c. 19, it was enacted that “ if any steal a hawk and carry the same 


away, it shall be done of him as of a thief that stealeth a horse or | '* of no use, and by way of leaving an equally happy impression on 
any thing.” —“ This severity,” says Lord Coke (3 Inst. 109) “ is in| her husband’s mind, tells him that she could have loved him had 
respect of the noble and generous nature and courage of Faulcons, | 
serving 04 vite solatium of princes, and of other noble and gener- |. : 4 ss 
ous persons, to make them fitter for great employments.” (Some | of imposing verses, revolting characters, and wilful, foolish, unne- 


people fancy it was “ in respect” of the selfish and unsparing nature | cessary horrors. 


of the falcon that they were so useful in making statesmen and| Mr KEMBLE made a very good Horatio. We cannot say as much 
rulers, but the courtly author of the Institutes has settled it other- 


wise.—F. G.] | of Annort’s Lothario. It certainly was not like the Lothario of 
Coxversaniuary A Matter or Goopnaturr.—Few are quali- | @A®R1CK, which CumpERLAND talks of, when the lively actor came 
fied to shine in company; but it is in most men’s power to be | bounding on the stage like a fawn, laughing at “ Old Sciolto and the 
agreeable. The reason, thercfore, why conversation runs so low | \ittol Altamont,” and overthrew theold stage religion of the Boorus 
at present, is not the defect of understanding, but pride, vanity, A= , Labi 
ill-nature, affectation, singularity, positiveness, or some other vice, and Quins. Miss Kemsue’s Calista is the best character we have yet 
the effect of a wrong cducation.—Pope. seen her in; but we are afraid the compliment is not a great one ; 
for Calista is not a natural or a difficult character. What Miss 
SEMBLE di i was : m. Weh fe 
of the death of the late Monarch, have generally been thought to Kuusee did best Ress the part, . the ‘cece otane ‘Setiee 
involve a great absurdity; they are Janus-faced, and of a most | expressed an opinion, that this clever young lady would pro- 


motley character. The absurdity has, perhaps, never been placed | bably turn out to be a combination of her father’s tact for 
in a stronger light than in the Address which the supple Parliament | th “ a ‘th her mother’s power to point a rebuke: 
of James the Second votea to that cruel and bloody King when he | “© S*8© graces wi ™ po . 


came to the throne by the death of bis brother: “The -leath of and her performance of Calista tends to confirm it. She 
that our excellent Monarch,” says the address, “is lamented by us | has great self-possession; delivers her sentences with theatrical 


to all the degrees of grief that are consistent with our great joy for ‘ ‘ery 
the succession of your Sacred Majesty, who hasmot only continued | force and effect ; and commands in consequence a certain kind of 


but secured the happiness which his wisdom, his justice, and cle- | applause.. But we miss “ great nature still.” She is too conscious, 
mency (!) procured to us."—/ou’s Life of James the Second, 
p. 134. 








away to a riot occasioned by Lothario’s friends. She takes the 
opportunity of being an obedient daughter (as she can shew the vir- 
tue by dint of making things as bad as possible) and gives herself a 
| mortal stab. The old man returns, “ pale and bloody,” and finding 


she known him sooner. And so the curtain falls upon this farago 


ADDRESSES OF “ CONDOLENCE AND CONGRATULATION.”’—These 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
° . . | 
addresses to a King who has succeeded to his crown in consequence | 


| 


_declamatory, and literal. Her tone changes too suddenly according 
to the abstract signification of the words, apart from the pervading 
| emotion ; which is a great and most unpromising fault. She is 
THE PLAY-GOER. . too soft upon softness; grim upon the word “ grim;” and pa-ale 

| (doling out her word) when paleness is mentioned. In short, we 

BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. | find no reason whatsoever to change our general opinion of her 
powers. Our brother-critic, who writes in the Court Journal, is 


== + 








PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. m 
Deony Lanr.—The Clandestine Marriage—A Divertisement—Nationa 1 Guard. | good enough to express a courteous regret at this, and seems to 


Govane Ganven.—Palr Ponitent—Tho Gunttus—Ciei. think that as we had occasion to find ourselyes mistaken respecting 
Covent GARDEN. Miss Tatyor, (of whom he had formed a right estimation) he might 

The Fuir Penitent was performed last night,—the part of the | probably revise our judgment to advantage on Miss Kempie. But 
heroine, Calista, (Miss Kempe) ; Horatio (Mr Kemstx) ; Lothario | We explained how it was that we fell into that error; and will 
(Mr Ausorr); Altamont (Mr Parry.) Wee dislike this common- | Venture to say that had we seen one lady, at first, as closely 
minded, verse-making, horror-loving tragedy, written by the facetious | 88 We did the other, we should have formed an opinion which we 
and ever-giggling Rowe, whom Pope described as having no heart. should equally have depended on. A question put to us by a 
Aman, it is true, may laugh much and often, and have a heart | Treader induces us to take this ppportunity of repeating, that 
Sensitive enough. He inay do it because he feels too sensitively. | we happen to be very near-sighted; so much so indeed, that 
But if this was the case with Rowe, his tragedies do not prove it, | unless a strong light be thrown on the face, we cannot discern 
Let us look a little at the plot and character of the Fuir Ptnitent. | the features of a person we are talking with, at the other side of a 
A young lady is seduced by a rascal who will not marry her, and | fire-place. Now it was at a distance, in the boxes, and with no 
so is induced to marry another man. She loves her seducer how- | better glass than our ordinary one (which does not enable us 
ever, as far as she is capable of loving; that is to say, she has no | to see as well as others with their natural eye-sight) that we 
idea of anything but of her will and her senses, and while she refuses | first witnessed Miss Ta¥uor’s Rosalind. We were delighted 


the rascal’s request to continue the indulgence of the latter, | with the gaiety, the sweet tones, and the degree of nature 
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that really was to be found in that performance ; and at that distance 
our willing and delighted imaginations gave her credit for’ the rest. 
If there was anything blame-worthy in the criticism that resulted 
from this first impression, it was that gratuitous assumption ; but i 
was not so unpardonable as if it had been on the unfavourable side, 
and will at least serve to show how willing we are to be 
pleased. When we came nearer, and saw her from the pit and 
with an opera-glass to boot, we were astonished at seeing the stage- 
tricks, the face-making, and the absolute cribbing back with her 
feet, when she thought herself out of the precise place she ought to 
occupy,—which totally escaped us at our former distance :—and 
we found ourselves compelled to speak accordingly. Miss Kempie 
Miss Huppart, and others, we saw close at once, and have found 
no reason to alter our opinions respecting them. ee 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our friead S. W. H. is informed that it is still our intention to make half- 
yearly volumes of The Tarrer, with title-page, index, &c. We think 

owever of terminating our first one with the year. 

We will endeavour to answer the question of a Surscriser in to-morrow’s 
paper. 

N, will be always welcome ; but we do not like to repeat certain kinds of 
jokes from certain papers. As to the hero of the mustachios, he has surely 
suffered enough. 

Ametta will be duly considered. 


All the subjectsof Purtoscuaccuartas’ last communication were, as he 
suspects, too far gone by. 

A Constant Reaper, and another Correspondent, will have seen that we 
were aware of the omission they speak of. 


Weare sorry we cannot do as a Pray-Goerr wishes; but it would tend 
to commit our criticism. 


Our friend F. F.’s communication, and that of Icxoramus will be con- 
sidered without further delay. 





PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 


Surrey Tueatre.—The Castle of Andalusia — The | 


" Padlock—Montralto. 


Cosure TuHEeatre.—The Foul Anchor—The Lost Heir 
—Lady Day—Knights of the Cross. 

TorrenuaM Srreet Tueatre. — The Sultan—Don 
Giovanni—Master’s Rival. 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, the favorite Domestie Burietta, called 
THE MAY QUEEN. 

Mary Bowyer, Mrs DALY, Mrs Pipkin, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Hugh Bowyer (a Steward) MrDOWNE, Corporal, MrSANDERS, 
Captain Evershot, Mr F.WEBSTER, 

Sergeant Stephen Sampson, Mr HEMMINGS, 

Dick (a Drummer) Mr MORRIS, Soldier, MrS. SMITH, 
Caleb Pipkin (a Tinker) Mr MATHEWS, who will introduce his celebrated 
Comic Song of “The Humours of a Country Fair,” 

Tommy Tit (a Birdeateher) Mr BUCKSTONE, 


In Act I, a Dance, by Miss Stallard. 





After which the Nautical Burletta, called 
THE WATER WITCH! 
[By Mr Bernarp]. 
Endora, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Miss Tabitha Von Skaats, Mrs DALY. 
Alderman Beveront, Mr DOWNE, Cicero, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Jacob Von Skaats, Mr BAYNE, Peter Prong, Mr J. REEVE, 
Capt. Ludlow, Mr V. WEBSTER Yarn, Mr S, Smith, 
Eustace, or Thomas Tiller, Mr HEMMINGS, 


To conclude with a New Version of the Pilot, called 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE THAMES. 
[By Mr Buckstone]. 
To be preceded by an appropriate Prelude. 
CHARACTERS IN THE PRELUDE. 
; Mr Yates, Mr YATES. 
The Call Boy, by the FIRST OLD MAN, The Prompter, Mr PRIG. 
CHARACTERS IN THE BURLESQUE. 
Miss Kitty Plowden, Miss M. GLOVER, 
The Pilot, Mr WILKINSON, Captain How-hard, Mr S. SMITH, 
Fat Tom Coffin, Mr J. REEVE, 

Lieut. Gen. Boroughcliff, (promoted and shrunk) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
Master Barney Barnstable, (run away from Sea) Mr O. SMITH, 
Serjeant Drill, (by the Original) Mr SANDERS, 

Lieutenant Toughman, (Officer of the Tender) Mr V. WEBSTER, 
Watermen, Tender Officers, Marines, &c. 


Alida di Barberie, Miss Ma. GLOVER, 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE,’ 


This Evening, the Comedy of 


THE BEAUX STRATAGEM. 
(By MrFarquuar]. 

Lady Bountiful, Mr, BROAsD Mrs Sullen, Miss CHESTER, 
Dorinda, Miss FAUCIT, Cherry, Miss MORDAUNT. 
Gipsy, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 

Archer, Mr BALLS, Aimwell, Mr COOPER, ' 
Sullen, Mr W. BENNETT, Sir Charles Freeman, Mr J. VINING 
Foigard, Mr HAMMERTON, __ Gibbet, Mr BEDFORD, ' 
Scrub, Mr LISTON, 

Boniface, Mr WEBSTER, Hounslow, Mr PERRY, 
Bagshot, Mr Salter, Tapster, Mr S. Jones, John, Mr Eaton. 
Previous to the Comedy, Spontini’s Overture to ‘‘ Olympia.” 

After the Comedy, Beethoven’s Overture to ‘‘ Prometeo.” 

And previous to the Farce, —— Overture to ‘* Faniska.” By the 

and. 


After which, 
A DIVERTISEMENT. 
The Music composed and selected by Mons. Simon. 
The Principal Characters by—Miss BASEKE, Miss BARNETT, and 
Madlle. ROSALIA GUET, 
Misses Ballin, Lane, M‘Henry, Lydia. 
Mesdames Gear, Vallancey, Willmott, Griffiths, A. Jones, Claire, &e. 
Mr GILBERT, 
Messrs Bartlett, Baker, Wieland, Chikini, Downe, Stanley, Roffey, Burdett, 


To conclude with, (1st time) a New Farce, (in Two Acts) entitled 
THE JENKINS’S. 
Mrs John Jenkins, Mrs ORGER, 
Miss Georgiana Jenkins, Miss MORDAUNT, Martha, Mrs BROAD. 
Mr Carraway, Mr FARREN, Augustns Giugham, Mr J. VINING, 
Mr John Jenkins, Mr COOPER, Master John Jenkins, Master FENTON. 





To-morrow, Hofer; Perfection; anda Farce. 
On Saturday, Werner; Turning the Tables; and a Farce. 





COVENT 








THEATRE ROYAL, GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Comedy of 
THE RECRUITING OFFICER. 
| (By Mr Farqunar}]. 
Sylvia, Mrs CHATTERLEY, Melinda, Mrs PINDAR, 

| Lucy, Mrs GIBBS, Rose, Miss NELSON, 
| Wife, Mrs DALY Woman, Miss APPLETON. 

Mr Balance, Mr BARTLEY, Captain Plame, MrC. KEMBLE, 
| Capt. Brazen, Mr ABBOTT, Sergeant Kite, Mr WRENCH, 
| Coster Pearmain, Mr KEELEY, Thomas Appletree, Mr MEADOWS, 

Mr Scale, Mr IRWIN, Mr Scruple, Mr ATRINS, 

4 Mr Worthy, Mr DURUSET, Bullock, Mr EVANS, 
| Constable, Mr FULLER, Welch Collier, Mr TURNOUR, 
| Steward, Mr Heath, William, Mr J, Cooper, James, Mr F. Sutton. 


After the Comedy, A. Romberg’s Overture to * Scipio.” 


| With (4th time) a Farce in One Act, called, The 
OMNIBUS, OR A CONVENIENT DISTANCE. 
Julia Ledger, Miss LAWRENCE, Mrs Dobbs, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Miss Damper, Mrs DALY, Miss Jemima Damper, Miss APPLETON. 
Mr Ledger, Mr BLANCHARD, Mr Dobb., Mr BARTLEY, 
| Tom Dobbs, Mr KEELEY, Pat Rooney, Mr POWER. 


To conclude with the Nautical Draina of 


THE PILOT, OR A TALE OF THE SEA. 
[By Mr Firzeaccs}. 
| The Music, by Mr G. H. Rodwell. 
Kate Plowden, Miss FORDE, Irish Woman, Mrs DALY. 
Cevihia, Miss CAWSE, 
The Pilot. MrG. BENNETT, Col. Howard, Mr EGERTON, 
Captain Borougheliff (a regular Yankee), Mr MEADOWS, 
Captain of the American Frigate. Mr IRWIN, 
| Barnstaple, Mr PARRY, Lieut. Griffith, Mr HENRY, 
| Mr Merry, Mr MEARS, Serjeant Drill, Mr TURNOUR, 
| Corporal, Mr F. SUTTON, Servant, Mr HEATH, 
| Sailors, Messrs Addison, J. Cooper, Collett, Grant, King. 
| Long Tom Coffin, the Cockswain (with the Nautical Yarn of the ‘€ Great 
Sea Serpent,” by the Author of ‘ Black-Eyed Susan’) Mr T. P. COOKE. 
(Being the last week but one of his Engagement.) 


} 





To-morrow, The Fair Penitent; ‘The Omnibus ; and The Invincibles. 


On Saturday, The Carnival at Naples; The Omnibus ; and Black Eyed 
Susan. 


Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuapret, 98 Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ; J. Fist, 
16 Air street, Piccadilly; Mars, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 





C, and W, Reyne, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 
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